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1.  The Shaw-McKay theory is highly deterministic, suggesting that virtually all lower-class children will become delinquent. Yet Kobrin (1971, p. 130) found that "approximately half the boys of a high delinquency rate area did not participate at all in its juvenile street life."
2.  For ideological as well as scientific reasons, many sociologists have suggested that what we should look for in a high-delinquency area is differential social organization,  not social disorganization (Cohen et al. 1956, p. 21; Kobrin et ai 1967; Whyte 1943). "Social disorganization" has become an unpopular term.
3.  The Shaw-McKay theory supports the common belief that law-violating behavior is primarily a lower-class phenomenon. Yet a host of self-report studies indicate that this behavior is spread throughout the class structure (see Empey 1978, Ch. 7).
4.   Shaw and McKay suggested that deteriorated areas are so demoralizing to lower-class adults that they cannot maintain a sense of community. Yet they reach the startling conclusion that children are able to do so.
5.  Although few investigators have disconfirmed the notion that delinquency is primarily a group phenomenon, Shaw and McKay started a trend in which lower-class gangs are portrayed as possessing a free and easy life, with members whose commitments to the gang exceed their commitments to any other purpose (cf. Thrasher 1927 or West Side Story). But an increasing number of investigators question this nostalgic view of gangs (Klein and Crawford 1967, Short and Strodtbeck 1965).
DELINQUENCY AS A PRODUCT OF INTEGRATED LOWER-CLASS CULTURE
Partially reflecting some of these criticisms, Walter Miller (1958), an anthropologist, gave voice to a theory which suggests that delinquency is the product of a united, not an age-divided, lower-class culture. The picture that he painted is as follows:
1.  The slums are organized by a distinctive lower-class culture.    According to Miller (1958), delinquent groups are neither the product of disorganized communities nor are they isolated from adult influence. Adults and children in lower-class communities share a common set of values. In response to the processes of economic and social segregation in American society, "there is emerging a relatively homogeneous and stabilized native American lower-class culture" that now represents a common adaptation of unsuccessful whites as well as blacks to the American system.
2.  Lower-class   culture   emphasizes   membership   in   one-sex  peer